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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Introduction to the Science of Ethics. By Theodore De Laguna, 

Professor of Philosophy in Bryn Mawr College. New York, 

The Macmillan Co.— pp. xi, 414. £1.75. 

" Unimportant if true. Such," in Mr. De Laguna's summarizing 
comment (p. 268), " is the case with hedonism." " Unim- 
portant if true " will be, I am inclined to think, the college stu- 
dent's impression of ethics as a whole after an introduction by 
Mr. De Laguna. According to Mr. De Laguna, ethics is to be treated 
as a science. His conception of science leans in the direction of em- 
pirical observation rather than of organized thought and seems to be 
modelled after natural history rather than after natural science. 
The result is that in his hands ethics becomes mainly a collection of 
interesting and somewhat curious opinions gathered by a foreign and 
non-human observer. That these opinions stand for life and death 
decisions on the part of living, thinking, and sadly perplexed human 
beings, is left somewhat remote. Like the specimens in a museum 
of natural history, it seems that ethical opinions have no inner and 
spiritual side worth speaking of. 

This ostensibly scientific point of view, combining an ethical scep- 
ticism with a dogmatism of fact, determines in a rather interesting 
and consistent fashion (adopting for the moment the natural-history 
standpoint) the treatment of the whole subject. For example, the 
student is fairly exhorted not to attempt exact definitions; in other 
words, not to take ethical problems and distinctions too seriously. 
The discussion of freedom and responsibility is cut short by the state- 
ment — as a matter of settled scientific opinion — that a belief in de- 
terminism leaves the rationality of effort undisturbed, — really a very 
nice question. In the historical section, ethical theories are treated 
as external and also as isolated facts. It is thus, for example, that 
hedonism becomes " unimportant, if true." If, in the case of modern 
hedonism, we go below the surface and study hedonism in connection 
with economic theory and the rise of industrialism (as it is presented 
by Sir Leslie Stephen in his " English Utilitarians"), we may reach 
the conclusion that hedonism represents an attitude towards life 
which is neither practically unimportant nor altogether untrue. And 
when Mr. De Laguna takes up the problem of ' value,' in Part III — 
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his nearest approach to the question of what I am to do — it seems 
that the problem of life is hardly more than a matter of effecting a 
neatly impersonal arrangement from a collection of impersonal needs 
of various shapes and sizes, like a child making patterns from kinder- 
garten blocks. 

I am therefore disposed to take Mr. De Laguna's " Introduction " 
as a triumphant refutation of the theory that ethics is an impersonal 
science. On the other hand, the book has the merits of the method 
along with the defects; and in many respects the workmanship is 
excellent. It is rich in apt illustration. No words are wasted in 
empty edification. And nothing is wasted in ' style ' ; if anything, 
the style is rather too casual for the complexities of the subject. 
Altogether, if we accept the natural-scientific point of view, we shall 
admit that the point of view is well worked out. 

And from any point of view, the arrangement is excellent. Part I 
covers " The Field of Ethics " and is devoted mainly to the considera- 
tion of such general questions as the relation of character and conduct 
and the meaning of responsibility and freedom. Little space is wasted 
over the question, wholly uninteresting to the beginner, but usually 
the subject of lengthy formal discussion in text-books of ethics, of 
the relation of ethics to other sciences. Part II, comprising nearly 
half the book, gives us " The Classical Schools." Part III is con- 
structive, under the title of " The Evolutionary Theory of Moral 
Values." 

Here Mr. De Laguna seems to think that the introduction of the 
conception of evolution renders all earlier statements of moral prob- 
lems meaningless. He is even disposed to treat the absence of an 
evolutionary standpoint in ancient ethics as somewhat reprehensible. 
In particular, the traditional antithesis of virtue and happiness has 
been exploded. And yet it seems somehow to reappear in the evo- 
lutionary view as an antithesis between radicalism and conservatism, 
between values to be realized (as I may put it) and values realized. 
It seems not to occur to Mr. De Laguna that under these terms the 
problem looms as large as ever. Perhaps this is because the evo- 
lutionary standpoint leads him to assume, opaquely, that progress 
(or shall we say, movement in an intransitive series?) is in itself a 
good. 

But why should I strive for a higher level of personal culture when 
I am comfortable as I am? Why strive for a more complete social 
justice when present conditions suit me? And if it turns out that, 
in the order of evolution, the satisfaction of older wants is always 
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balanced — or overbalanced — by the appearance of newer needs, then 
what is the use of evolution? In general, what is the status of a 
value which is not an immediate cash-value? These are some of 
the questions that confront those who are actually undergoing the 
process of evolution and upon whom rests the responsibility of direct- 
ing their own evolution — if direction is to be admitted. They seem 
to be unintelligible and indiscernible from the standpoint of evolution 
as an externally observed natural process. 

Driving a motor-car is a very different thing from watching a 
motor-car go. Mr. De Laguna's science of ethics undertakes to 
watch human life go. I shall not deny that this is one of the points 
of view from which human life is to be treated. Life is, if you please, 
' behavior.' But the behavior that is open to external and imper- 
sonal observation is so small a portion of the whole of life that a de- 
scription of life from this point of view is bound to give us a collection 
of merely curious and unintelligible customs, like the habits of the 
lower animals. And nowhere is the inadequacy of the point of view 
more clearly illustrated than in the attempt to construct an imper- 
sonal ethics. 

Warner Fite. 
Princeton University. 

German Philosophy and Politics. By John Dewey. New York, 

Henry Holt and Company, 1915. — pp. 134. 

It seems a far cry from the Critique of Pure Reason and the cate- 
gorical imperative to German militaristic philosophy. The great 
European conflict has led to the revision of many of our interpre- 
tations and opinions, but it is hard to believe that the teachings of a 
Bernhardi had their beginnings in the system of the peace-loving and 
humanitarian sage of Konigsberg. Many a harsh judgment has been 
pronounced upon Kant in our country within recent years, but, so 
far as I know, Professor Dewey is the first thinker to find the seed of 
what is now dubbed the Prussian theory of politics in the teachings of 
the great criticist. He regards as Kant's germinal idea the idea of a 
dual legislation of reason by which are marked off the realms of science 
and morals; causal dependence is sovereign in the one, freedom in 
the other. This, according to Professor Dewey, gives us the clue to 
the understanding of Germany; the chief mark of German civilization 
is its combination of self-conscious idealism with unsurpassed technical 
efficiency and organization in the varied fields of action. The more 
the Germans accomplish in the way of material conquest, the more 
they are conscious of fulfilling an ideal mission. Another feature of 



